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FOREWORD 


This monograph su ppl ements a sped al seri es stemmi ng f rom 
a major conference entitled "Implementing Plan Colombia: 
Strategic and Operational Imperative." The conference was 
cosponsored by the Dante B. Fascell North-South Center of the 
University of Miami and the Strategic Studies Institute of the 
U.S. Army War College. The intent was to explore the multiple 
dimensions of Colombia's ongoing crisis and inform the public 
debate regarding the challenges faced by the statesmen, 
intellectuals, military strategists, and others who take on the 
responsibility to deal with that crisis. 

Some of the monographs in the series have generated 
passions. This is another onethat islikelytodothat. Hopefully, it 
will also generate serious reflection about the tough choices 
Colombian, U.S., and other global leaders face. Theauthor, David 
Spencer, points out, first, that the Colombian paramilitary 
"sel f-def ense" forces represent some i mportant sectors of sod ety, 
and enjoy more popular support from Colombian society than the 
insurgents. Second, the paramilitaries have developed into a 
powerful irregular force that is proving itself capable of 
challenging Colombian guerrillas. Third, while they commit 
horrendous atrocities, they have been successful wherethestate 
has not. Therefore, the paramilitaries are seen by many as a 
viable solution to the conflict. Finally, he argues that until the 
segments of the society represented by the paramilitaries 
are— somehow— i ncorporated i nto the sol uti on to the Col ombi an 
crisis, there will be no solution. 

This is a timely report. The Strategic Studies Institute and 
the North-South Center are pleased to offer this monograph as a 
contribution to the international security debate on thesituation 
in Colombia. 


DOUGLAS C. LOVELACE, J R. 
Director 

Strategic Studies I nstitute 
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SUMMARY 


This monograph provides a sobering discussion of some 
important facts regarding Colombia's paramilitary 
organizations. It points out that the paramilitary 
"self-defense" organizations pose a complex problem for the 
Colombian state in its search for a solution to current 
40-pl us-year-old internal war. First, the paramilitaries 
represent some i mportant sectors of society and enjoy more 
popular support from the Colombian people than the 
insurgents. Second, the paramilitaries have developed into 
a powerful irregular military force that is proving itself 
capable of challenging the guerrillas. Third, while they 
commit horrendous atrocities, they have been successful 
wherethestate has not. Therefore, they areseen by many as 
a viable solution to the continuing conflict. The author 
concludes with an admonition; that is, the paramilitary 
issue must be addressed, and hard choices have to be made. 
Until the segments of the society represented by the 
paramilitaries are— somehow— incorporated into the 
solution to the Colombian crisis, there will be no solution. 
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COLOMBIA'S PARAMILITARIES 1 : 
CRIMINALS OR POLITICAL FORCE? 


Introduction. 

The paramilitaries pose a complex problem for the 
Colombian state in its search for a solution to the current 
40- pi us-year-old guerrilla war. Popular portrayals of the 
movement attempt to characterize its members as heartl ess 
indiscriminate killers at the service of drug lords and 
renegade generals. While there is some truth to this 
portrait, the problem is much morecomplex. Unfortunately, 
throwing generals in jail, arresting drug traffickers, and 
killing paramilitary leaders will not rid Colombia of the 
phenomenon because this solution does not address the 
origins and dynamics of the problem. 

The reality is that, despite their numerous atrocities, 
there will be no real peace settlement in Colombia without 
addressing the grievances of these so-called "self-defense" 
organizations. First, the paramilitaries represent some 
fairly important sectors of society and enjoy more popular 
su pport f r om C ol om bi a n soci ety t h a n t h e gu er r i 1 1 as. Secon d , 
the paramilitaries have developed into a powerful irregular 
force that i s provi ng itself capabl e of chal I engi ng Col ombi a's 
guerrillas. Third, while they commit horrendous atrocities, 
they have been successful where the state has not. 
Thereforethey are seen by some as a possible solution tothe 
conflict. 

Thishasmadethema real third actor in theconfl id. The 
polemical argument that the paramilitaries are a child of 
the armed forces and drug traffickers may at onetime have 
had merit. However, now this argument is anachronistic, as 
over the last 10 years the paramilitaries have increasingly 
demonstrated their independence. While they are not 
anti state, they have the potential to develop into a 
pol iti cal-mi I itary anti state movement that coul d eventual I y 
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pose a greater threat to Colombian democracy than the 
guerrillas, because of their greater popular support. 

A Rational Explanation for the Existence of the 
Paramilitaries. 

This monograph is not an apology for the paramilitaries. 
Thei r acts of murder are reprehensi bl eand wi 1 1 only fuel the 
continuing cycle of violence, preventing Colombia from 
devel opi ng the strong democrati c i nsti tuti ons it desperatel y 
needs to bring lasting peace to that nation. The purpose of 
this monograph is to try to develop some understanding of 
the dynamics of a movement that is little understood inside 
or outside Colombia. To understand the paramilitary 
phenomenon, the context in which their violence occurs 
needs to be expl ai ned. 

The core of their intense violence is the pent-up anger 
and frustration of important sectors of the rural population 
at guerrillas who have terrorized the countryside for 
30-pl us years. This has been exacerbated by a statethat has 
been unable to provide more than fleeting relief from 
insurgent violence. The atrocities of the paramilitaries are 
not acts of abnormal men, but rather the acts of normal men 
su bj ected to and vi cti mi zed by u n remi tted vi ol ence, who see 
thedisappearanceoftheguerrillasastheonlysuresolution 
to their plight. After 30 years of insurgent terror, the 
supporters of the paramilitaries have little faith in 
negotiations between the government and guerrillas, where 
they are not represented. With one or two important 
exceptions, the history of peace negotiations in Colombia 
has largely been one of disappointment. These agreements 
have never resulted in peace for rural areas. Even when 
guerrilla groups such as the M-19 and the Popular 
Liberation Army (EPL) demobilized, other insurgent 
groups quickly filled thevacuum. Thecontinual inability of 
the government to bring peace or provide adequate 
protection tothe population in the rural areas has provoked 
people to take matters into their own hands and protect 
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themselves against the insurgents. The paramilitaries are 
the outcome of these efforts. 

More Than Drug Traffickers and Army Thugs. 

The guerrillas and human rights groups often describe 
the paramilitaries in terms of their connections and 
subordination to the armed forces and drug traffickers. 
While there is quite a bit of literature that indicates that 
high levels of collusion, cooperation, and support between 
paramilitary groups and military officers as well as drug 
trafficking organizations occurred, particularly in the 
paramilitaries formative period, these links have 
diminished over time. There are undoubtedly still 
important links to individuals in thearmed forces (some at 
high levels) and drug traffickers. However, it is a serious 
oversi mpl ifi cati on to vi ew the parami I i tari es as an i rregu I ar 
branch of the army, or as the armed wing of the narcotics 
traffickers. Polemical characterizations of this movement 
ignore the rapidly evolving dynamics of the group and its 
increasing presence as an autonomous force in the 
Colombian conflict. Calling the paramilitaries "narcos" or 
"military death squads" is as unconstructive as calling 
revolutionary movements "bandits" or "terrorists," a 
common practice designed to deny insurgent organizations 
political legitimacy. 

Whether or not official legitimacy is granted to the 
parami I itary movement, the fact remai ns that they have a 
real mass base, whose members and supporters view the 
movement as the best solution to a number of serious 
grievances that have not been and cannot be resolved under 
current parameters by the Colombian state. More 
importantly, this social base seems to be growing, not 
diminishing. The paramilitaries have taken the law into 
their own hands, and created highly sophisticated 
"vigilante justice" groups. So whether they are granted 
legitimacy or not is irrelevant. They area real political and 
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military force and must be dealt with as such if Colombia 
ever hopes to attain peace. 

Origins of Paramilitaries. 

To understand the paramilitaries, it is useful to look at 
the context within which they developed. Colombia is a 
country with a history of terrible political violence 
extending back to 1948, and earlier. Whilethetide of battle 
has ebbed and flowed and the pi ayers have changed over the 
years, groups always have threatened the stability of the 
state through violence. Over the last 30 years, the 
destabilizing elements have largely been Marxist guerrilla 
groups. During the last decade, the level of that violence 
intensified largely because of the increasing role of drug 
trafficking in the conflict. Since the dismantling of the 
Medellin and Cali drug cartels by the Colombian 
government, the monopolies held by the mafias have been 
broken, and the benefits of the i 1 1 i cit trade have spread to a 
much wider group of traffickers. Among the beneficiaries 
have been the guerrilla organizations, primarily the 
Revolutionary Armed Forces of Colombia (FARC), but also 
the Ejircitode Liveracion Nacional (ELN). Whilethe exact 
level of their involvement in drug trafficking is still subject 
to debate, no doubt exists that the insurgent role in 
narcotics trafficking is a prominent one, no longer of a 
marginal or subsidiary nature. This important role is 
supported by increasing evidence of guerrilla involvement 
at all levels of the business. FARC involvement in drug 
trafficking began as a conscious strategic decision in 1982. 
Taxing drug traffickers was regarded as the best way to 
obtai n resources to purchase arms and fund the revolution. 
Although over the next 10 yearstheFARC condemned drug 
trafficking and issued internal declarations that they 
needed toget out of the busi ness, theevi dence i ndi cates that 
their involvement only deepened. The FARC became 
addicted to the money. Also, the population involved in the 
cultivation, harvesting, and processing of drug crops 
became prime recruiting ground for the guerrilla armies. 
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Through the drug trade, the guerrillas acquired enough 
resources to launch mobile warfare in 1996. They began 
overrunning smaller military installations and defeating 
army combat formations in open battle. The funds from 
narcotics are supplemented by additional means of raising 
revenue, such as kidnapping, extortion, protection rackets, 
and other "war taxes." 

This is a predatory business with many victims, 
especial I y i n rural areas where the state has I itt I e presence. 
For example, thefederation of cattle ranchers (FEDEGAN) 
reported that in 1997 they suffered losses of $750 million 
dollars, largely to guerrilla theft and extorsion. 2 The 
con sequ en ces of r esi st i n g t h ese extort i ve taxes i s severe and 
includes kidnapping, death, and destruction of property. 
The usual victimsoftheguerrillasarenotthevery rich, who 
mostly avoid the rural areas but instead the more 
vulnerable small, independent farmers, ranchers, 
professionals, and merchants. For the past 30 years, these 
people have suffered greatly at the hands of the guerrilla 
groups. The last 10 years have been particularly severe as 
the latter have gained strength. 

N ot coi nci dental I y, the parami I i tary movement has seen 
its greatest development over this same decade. To 
understand the growth of the movement, it is useful to 
recount the history of its most notorious leader, Carlos 
Castaho, since his background is not atypical of the 
constituents of the parami I itary groups. Castahogrew up in 
rural Antioquia, the son of a small rancher, not far from 
Medellin. When he was 15, FARC guerrillas kidnapped his 
father. When the family was only able to pay part of the 
huge ransom, the rebels killed their captive. After this, the 
Castaho sons swore revenge. The four brothers went to the 
army and volunteered to act as guides against the 
insurgents. They enjoyed some initial success, but were 
frustrated when many of the guerrillas captured due to 
their efforts were released bythecourtsfor lack of evidence. 
Furthermore, the army never consolidated control over 
rural areas, and when the soldiers withdrew, the rebels 
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returned and continued to terrorize the area and exact 
revenge agai nst those suspected of hel pi ng the army. 

Subsequently, the Castaho brothers decided to quit 
working with the army and create their own antiguerrilla 
group. In the beginning, they tried to confront the 
insurgents directly, but after suffering heavy losses during 
the first skirmishes, they realized that the rebels were 
better armed and had more resources and combat 
experiencethan they did. SotheCastahos decided to make a 
tactical shift and fight the guerrillas with more irregular 
warfare methods than the latter used against the 
government. In other words, they would out-guerrilla the 
guerrillas. Instead of attacking the rebels' combat forces, 
they focused on the guerri 1 1 a i nfrastructure, i ncl udi ng thei r 
noncombatant administrators, supply lines, communi- 
cati ons, and those f i ghters who came i nto the towns for rest 
and relaxation. This method proved successful, and as the 
insurgents began to suffer losses, the self-defense 
movement grew rapidly as those who paid protection money 
to the guerrillas began to give money tothe paramilitaries 
instead. Other victims who had suffered liketheCastahos 
joined in significant numbers. 

Because of the paramilitaries' successes, a number of 
individual Colombian army officers tolerated and 
encouraged them. This included the provision of 
intelligence and weapons, as well as putting them in touch 
with retired officers who provided training and technical 
assistance. Many retired officers and ex-soldiers a I so joined 
the various groups. This tolerance and encouragement 
occurred because of shared objectives and because the 
parami I itari es made the army's job of publ ic security much 
easier. In addition, former guerrillas who had laid down 
their weapons during the various peace processes became 
an unlikely source of paramilitary recruitment. Insurgents 
who had refused to surrender their arms began an 
extermination campaign against those who had "come in 
from the cold." After numerous murders, the surviving 
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ex-guerrillas formed paramilitary groups to defend 
themselves against their former comrades. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about the 
paramilitary phenomenon is that it did not develop as a 
monolithic group, which then spread in an organized 
fashion toother areas, but rather as the spontaneous idea of 
a number of people coming to the same conclusion around 
the same time, who formed their organizations 
independently of each other. During the mid- to late 1980s, 
the paramilitaries were largely separate "self-defense" 
groups, with the si ngl e common denomi nator of f i ghti ng the 
guerrillas. Some were essentially defensive in nature, 
either hired security for wealthy landowners, or citizen 
militias that were legal up to 1989. Others were more 
ambitious, their objective being to not only protect 
themsel ves from the i nsu rgents, but al so to take the war to 
guerrilla sanctuaries. Others still were hired killers of the 
drug traff i ckers, seeki ng revenge on guerri 1 1 a groups tryi ng 
to make easy money by extorting the mafias. The strongest 
movements of the latter type developed intheUraba region 
of Antioquia, the Eastern Grasslands south and east of 
Bogota, and the Middle Magdalena region in lands just 
south of the Atlantic coast. 

The Paramilitaries and the Medellm Cartel. 

The paramilitaries gained notoriety when some of the 
groups in the M iddleM agdalena were created or co-opted by 
the Medellm Cartel, particularly under Gonzalo Rodriguez 
Gacha ("El Mejicano"). The mafiosos armed them, brought 
in Israeli and British mercenaries to train them, and used 
them tofi ght the cartel 's competitors i n Cal i . They werealso 
used agai nst the guerri I las i n order toavoi d payi ng the hi gh 
fees the FARC was demandi ng to protect drug proccessi ng 
laboratories. But the relationship began to wane in 1990, 
when Fidel Castaho discovered that Pablo Escobar was 
developing similar ties with theELN and the FARC to fight 
the state. Escobar provided money and resources to the 
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ELN in exchange for acts of terrorism that advanced the 
interests of the traffickers. That same year Escobar 
i m port edweaponsfortheFARCinexchangeforunspecified 
work. While Castaho had few qualms about drug trafficking 
(that was an American problem), he was not anti state. The 
conflict between Escobar and Fidel Castaho became open 
and bitter, resulting in a number of killings on both sides. 
Cartel support for the paramilitaries greatly diminished 
during thistime, with most of the ties finally broken when 
Gonzalo Rodriguez Gacha was killed in 1991. 

The paramilitary units under the domination of the 
Medellin Cartel committed barbarous atrocities, killing 
peasants en masse for crimes of guilt by association. The 
selection of targets varied from group to group, and some 
were less discriminate than others. According to Castaho, 
such methods were "mi stakes" and "errors." However, since 
similar acts are still being committed, claims to have 
corrected them must betaken with more than a few grains 
of salt. 

Successes of the Paramilitaries: Areas Cleared 
of Guerrillas and Making Economic Progress. 

Despite these "errors," the paramilitary movement was 
successful in its primary goal of fighti ng the guerri I las. The 
paramilitaries claim that they played an important role in 
forcing the guerrillas of the EPL to sue for peace and 
demobilize. The evidence supports this assertion. In 
addition, the paramilitaries eradicated guerrilla groups 
from much of the Gulf of Uraba area in Antioquia and 
enjoyed similar success in Cordoba and other parts of the 
country. 

Also, evidence suggests that where the paramilitaries 
have cleaned out the guerrillas, they have sometimes 
restored a degree of economic prosperity. For example, a 
journalist visiting San Pedro, Uraba, one of the towns that 
was first "liberated" by the paramilitaries, noted that the 
town is now doing well economically. I n addition, thereisno 
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crime or "antisocial" behavior in San Pedro. The town is 
governed by a set of strict rules of conduct. Whilethecost of 
disobeying these norms is high, the cost for opposing the 
guerrillas in the areas they dominate has also been high, so 
the local population probably does not notice much 
difference. The difference for the locals is that, in the rebel 
zones, farms have been abandoned and business is down. An 
i ndi cati ve stati sti c i s property val ues. When the i nsurgents 
dominated the area, property was worth about $35 per 
hectare. Today, under thedomi nation of the parami I itaries, 
the same property is worth around $670 per hectare. The 
guerrillas tear down public authority and are economic 
predators, while the paramilitaries restore a form of law 
and order and the economy. Because of this, those who 
remain in the zones dominated by the paramilitaries feel 
little sympathy for those who were killed or driven out. 3 

This difference is highly appealing to sectors of the rural 
zones affected by the guerrillas. Many people in these areas 
are willing to pay the social costs to obtain the benefits 
because the i nsurgents are al ready i mposi ng a si mi I ar cost 
on local inhabitants. If a social cost is to be paid, and the 
choice is between economic prosperity and economic 
depredation, logic seems to lean toward the former. 

As the paramilitary movement has been increasingly 
successful, it has received more monetary support and more 
appeals from new areas to form units in zones affected by 
the guerrillas. However, not all has been love and 
fraternity, as there have been recent complaints by rural 
towns that the paramilitary groups are making taxing 
demands on their resources as well. As time passes, it is 
being discovered that a switch between the paramilitaries 
and the guerrillas is not much more than the difference 
between one taskmaster and another, and the social group 
which reaps the benefits. 

Still, as matters now stand, an increasing number of 
Col ombiansarelookingtotheparami I itaries asa solution to 
thewar. Between 1993 and 1997, the number of such groups 
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jumped from roughly 273 to more than 400, with between 
3,000 and 6,000 active combatants. 4 According to year 2001 
army intelligence estimates, the number has increased to 
7,400. Castaho explained how new organizations are 
created in an interview with Bibiana Mercadoof El Tiempo. 
Representatives of a region approach him to ask for help in 
forming a group. Castaho required the locals to recruit the 
requisite number of men and collect a predetermined 
budget. When these tasks were completed, he sent weapons 
and advisers to train the new group, and an already active 
unit to help them conduct their initial operations. After this 
trai ni ng, they were expected to operate i ndependently, but 
able to count on the support of the mother association when 
in need. 5 Castaho made claims that even a paramilitary 
grou p was formed u nder his tutel age i n Venezuel a. 6 H e al so 
claimed that a similar group was formed in Ecuador. 7 

Current Links to Drug Traffickers. 

Until recently the paramilitaries emphatically denied 
links to drug traffickers. However, in a recent interview 
Castaho admitted that up to 70 percent of the money for the 
Auto defensas Unificados de Colombia (AUC) came from 
this illicit trade. Other contributors are businesses, 
cattlemen, and land owners. Money from narcotics 
activities for the paramilitaries is most evident in the 
Southern plains area, in Putumayo, and in Southern 
Bolivar. This is also where the greatest conflicts exist 
between the paramilitaries and the guerrilla groups. The 
problem is that there are few other accessible sources of 
wealth in Colombia capable of providing all of the logistics 
and material needed to compete with theguerrillas without 
resorting to drug money. Prominent emerald merchants 
such as Victor Carranza have been accused of funding 
paramilitary groups, and the latter have fought the 
guerrillas for the control of gold mines, but neither of these 
activities is as lucrative, fungible, or readily accessible as 
drug trafficking. 
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However, because of the negative publicity and bad 
experience in the Middle Magdalena with Gonzalo 
Rodriguez Gacha, the paramilitaries in general seemtoshy 
away from public association with the narco-traffickers. 8 
Occasionally, the connection will surface through ugly 
events. In October 1997, for example, a paramilitary unit 
ambushed a group of detectives investigating a drug 
trafficker from whom they received pay, killing 11 police 
and detectives. Castaho promptly expelled this group from 
the AUC. 9 However, Castaho was not upset about the drug 
trafficking, he was upset at the killing of the policemen. 
While Castaho was leader of the AUC he espoused a strict 
policy of nonconfrontation with the state. Like just about 
every illicit organization, the paramilitaries profit from 
drug trafficking. 

E ven so, the guerri 1 1 as seem to be more heavi ly i nvol ved 
in drug trafficking. For example, in a 1998 interview 
between the author and members of the army's antidrug 
unit, theSpecial Army Commando (CEE), the officers could 
not recal I havi ng ever rai ded a drug I aboratory bel ongi ng to 
anyone associated with the paramilitaries. On the other 
hand, they could show physical evidence of dozens of raids 
where the connection between the labs and the guerrillas 
was plainly evident: drug labs adjacent toguerrilla camps, 
drug labs surrounded by marked guerrilla minefields, 
firefights in the labs with guerrillas, documentation, 
photos, and soon. The point here is not to prove which is a 
bigger drug-trafficking organization. The point is that it 
does not make sense to accord political status and negotiate 
with the guerrillas, who have less popular support and 
traffic drugs, and claim that the same status cannot be 
extended tothe parami I itari es beca use they traffic i n drugs. 
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Why Does the Movement Grow? Methods 
and Tactics. 

Why does this unsavory movement that commits human 
rights abuses and profits from drug traffi cki ng conti nue to 
gr ow? T h e si m pi e a n swer i s becau se t h ey a r e su ccessf u I , a n d 
this attracts the su pport of peopl e desperatefor a sol ut i on to 
the war. As the parami I itary movement has gai ned strength 
and expanded throughout Colombia, several things have 
occurred. First, the level of warfare has increasingly moved 
f r om a sol e r el i a n ce on sel ect i ve el i m i n at i on to i n cl u de d i r ect 
combat between equal forces. Starting in 1996, the 
paramilitaries began using units and columns capable of 
confronting guerrilla combat forces. These "shock brigades" 
are fully equipped with the weapons and equipment of 
regular military forces. Most importantly, the 
paramilitaries enjoy communications that allow them to 
coordinate actions between different units and regions. 
They areequipped with automatic weapons that are at least 
as good as those used by the guerrillas, and are steadily 
acquiring heavier weaponry. During fighting in the latter 
half of 1998 against the ELN in the San Lucas mountain 
range of southern Bolivar, there were reports of the 
paramilitaries employing heavy mortars, rockets, armed 
helicopters, and other heavy weapons against the 
guerrillas. 10 

I n addition to "regular" units, the paramilitaries of the 
northwestern Antioquia region created a special operations 
force that is capable of carrying out raids and assaults. In 
A pr i 1 1997, f or i n sta n ce, t h i s sped a I f or ces u n i t assa u 1 1 ed a n 
ELN guerrilla base in Bolivar department, successfully 
rescuing a kidnapping victim. 11 The regular forces have 
carried out open warfareagainsttheguerrillas, particularly 
in northwestern Colombia. This violence has resulted in a 
I a r ge st r ea m of r ef u gees f r om t h e zon es i n d i spu te, as wel I as 
spillover into neighboring Panama. Again, the 
paramilitaries have been successful in these battles. 
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Forming a National Front. 

The increasing success of the paramilitaries caused 
them to take even more ambitious steps. First, they 
organized regional alliances to coordinate activities. The 
best known of these is the Self-Defense Organizations of 
Cordoba and Uraba, known by the acronym ACCU, but 
there are a number of others. In 1997, the leadership of the 
regional organizations met to form a national organization 
known astheAUC. The main purpose of this national front 
is to develop a coordinated strategy against the guerrillas. 
This includes sending men, weapons, and resources from 
one region to another to conduct operations in a specific 
territory. Each organization still maintains its autonomy 
and is responsible for its own finances and operations. Each 
organization contributes to a common fund controlled at the 
national level, which iskeptasa reservefor times of crisis in 
case of a lack of weapons or ammunition. 12 In 1999 the 
paramilitaries began talking about a parallel national 
pol iti cal front cal led the Al I i ance for the U nity of Colombi a 
(AUC). It is clear that as this group has been marginalized 
and ignored; their response has not been complacency, but 
further organization and sophistication. 

Mapiripan. 

The significance of national coordination became 
evident in J uly and August 1997. On J uly 22, Colombian 
newspapers reported that some 30 civilians had been 
massacred in an armed excursion by the paramilitaries 
agai nst thetown of M api ri pan i n the department of M eta on 
theGuaviare river. 13 What the papers did not reveal is that 
M api ri pan was long a strategi c stronghold and support base 
for the FARC. It was geographically important because it 
was the point from which the FARC exercised control over 
part of the Guaviare river, an important route for arms 
trafficking and the transportation of drugs. 14 

The attack on Mapiripan was a bold strike at the heart of 
FARC-controlled territory. The people killed were not 
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chosen randomly, but were deliberately targeted for their 
involvement with the FARC. The paramilitaries brought 
with them a specif i c I i st of targets. Among those ki 1 1 ed were 
a man who collected a road-use tax for the guerrillas, a man 
who dispatched FARC-controlled drug flights, a man who 
was known as a longtime Communist Party militant, etc. 15 
ThisattackhurttheFARC deeply. Subsequently, the leader 
of its Southern Bloc, the notoriousj orgeSuarezBriceho("EI 
Mono J ojoy"), personally ordered several hundred 
guerrillas to converge on Mapiripan. 16 The paramilitaries 
flew in their own reinforcements from Antioquia and 
attacked the advancing insurgents. I n a 6-day battle, they 
claimed to have killed 49 FARC guerrillas and captured 47 
weapons, admitting the loss of 12 of their own men. 17 The 
AUC agreement not only gavetheparamilitariestheability 
to attack the rebels' supporters, but also to strike their 
combat forces. Most significantly, the victory set a 
precedent. In Castaho's words: 'There will be many more 
Mapiripans." 18 It was not long before similar attacks began 
to occur elsewhere. 

It is useful to dissect the Mapiripan episode, because it 
proved to be the tactical model for virtually every 
subsequent paramilitary operation. Essentially, it can best 
be described as a two-tiered assault. Thefi rst tier consisted 
of attacking the guerrillas' masses and support base. 
Intelligence operations were conducted to identify the 
support and infrastructure elements of the rebels in the 
area the paramilitaries wanted to attack. The latter then 
made their incursion and, list in hand, detained and 
executed the persons identified. The impunity with which 
they were able to enter insurgent territory and carry out 
these executions indicates that there were significant 
numbers of people who were unhappy with the guerrillas' 
control of the region. This discontent facilitated the 
paramilitaries' penetration and their identification and 
elimination of rebel support elements. 

Thesecondtier of theattack involved giving battletothe 
guerri I la combat forces. This was accompl i shed in two ways. 
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First, the elimination of the insurgents' support, 
communications, resources, and logistics elements forced 
them to react to the incursion. If they wanted to maintain 
domination of the territory, the guerrillas had to expel the 
intruders and reestablish their networks. In such 
operations, they exposed themselves to the paramilitaries' 
use of the same kind of hit-and-run tactics used by the 
guerri I las agai nst government troops: ambushes, rai ds, and 
booby traps. 

Second, if the insurgents are sufficiently weakened by 
the incursion, the paramilitaries will conduct search and 
destroy operations of their own. This is done by using local 
guides, often ex-guerrillas, who know the trails and camps 
from which the guerri 1 1 as operate. Again, the ability of the 
paramilitaries to find these camps and trails indicates that 
there is a significant element of discontent among the 
guerrilla membership and population under rebel control 
that the parami I itaries are exploiti ng. The upshot has been 
heavy casualties for both sides. Overall, however, it appears 
that the parami I itari es havegai ned thegreatest advantage, 
as the guerri 1 1 as have steadily lost territory to them. 

The State's Reaction to the Paramilitaries. 

The government has steadfastly refused to grant the 
paramilitaries recognition other than as a criminal 
el ement. 19 M oreover, the I atter's conti nual offensive acti ons 
after Mapiripan led to the formation of a special "search 
group" to bring their leaders to justice. The organization of 
this group was based on the model used to bring down the 
M edel I in and Cal i cartels. 20 Pastrana subsequently ordered 
thearmedforcestojointhepoliceinthestruggleagainstthe 
paramilitaries. In 1998, approximately 450 paramilitaries 
were captured and 60 killed in various opera- 
tions. Government operations at that time hurt the 
movement in their stronghold, Uraba, to such an extent 
that, accordi ng to Castaho, the FARC was abl eto make bol d 
incursions into the region in an attempt to regain their lost 
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foothold. 21 During the latter half of 1998, there were 
large-scale battles in Uraba between the FARC and both the 
army and the paramilitaries. The military suffered many 
casualties to the renewed guerrilla attacks. Where the 
government was effective against the paramilitaries, the 
latter have paid a heavy price in blood to prevent the power 
vacuum from being filled by the insurgents. In 1999, a 
similar level of activity against the paramilitaries took 
place. 

In 2000-01, much more significant actions were taken 
against the paramilitaries. Much of this was due to a 
significant strengthening of the Colombian military and 
battlefield success against the insurgents. The government 
was strong enough that it could make headway against the 
paramilitaries without leaving itself vulnerable to the 
guerrillas. The army and marines conducted an 
anti paramilitary operation in theCauca valley in which a 
column of 60 or so paramilitaries surrendered to the 
marines rather than be destroyed by nearby guerrillas. 
Later, the Attorney General's office conducted a raid in 
Cordoba, with the help of the military, against the finances 
of the AUC. The latter operation provoked a crisis within 
the AUC after which Carlos Castaho resigned as leader of 
the organization because he would not approve of AUC 
confrontation with the state. Despite what people think of 
him, Castahowas a moderati ngforce withi n theAU C, and it 
is likely that the paramilitaries will start movingin a more 
radical and confrontational direction. 

While the government has toyed with the idea of 
conversations with the parami I itaries, i ncl udi ng some sort 
of political recognition, its position has recently hardened. 
I n part, it i s because of the mi I itary successes and i ncreased 
strength of the mi I itary. The mi I itary is better abletofi 1 1 the 
vacuum when paramilitary forces are removed. It is also 
because negotiations with the insurgents have gone badly. 
Why open negotiations with a new group that can prove 
equally fruitless? I n addition, theColombian government is 
also under tremendous pressure from two important 
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sources to avoid according even a modicum of political 
recognition tothe paramilitaries. Thefirst, obviously, isthe 
guerrillas, who are adamantly opposed to any kind of 
pol itical recognition or i ncl usion of the parami I itaries i n the 
peace process. The guerrilla's contention is that the 
parami I itaries area creation ofthestate. They contend that 
there i s no reason to accord any sped al recogni ti on or status 
tothe child, when conversations are already taking place 
with the parent. The guerrillas have threatened several 
ti mes to withdraw from the peacetal ks if the parami I itaries 
are given recognition. Instead, they insist that the state 
must undo what it has doneand disband the parami I itaries. 
The reality is that the guerrillas are mortally afraid of the 
paramilitaries. They consider them, not the state, their 
most dangerous enemy, and in 2000-01, a majority of FARC 
operations were directed at recovering lost rural terrain 
from the paramilitaries. 

The United States has also pressured Colombia to make 
a major effort to fight the paramilitaries. Here, there are 
two major concerns. The fi rst i s the desi re to greatly reduce 
human rights violations, which is a precondition for U.S. 
assistance. Since human rights involves a government's 
treatment of its own people, the American position seems to 
assume that the Colombian government or military 
exercises some control over the activities of the 
paramilitaries. Second, the United States is concerned 
about the paramilitaries' connections to drug trafficking, 
the current major driver behind U.S. policy in Colombia, 
and the region. 

Solutions? 

The Colombian government is caught between the 
proverbial rock and hard place. The paramilitaries are 
clearly the most public violators of human rights. For 
example, a 1998 government study indicated that 70 
percent of human rights abuses were committed by the 
paramilitaries, 25 percent by the guerrillas, and 5 percent 
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by the public forces. The paramilitaries go into towns, kill 
civilian supporters of the insurgents, force many others to 
become refugees, and destroy property. On the other hand, 
they have successful I y cleared the rebels out of many areas, 
so they are also contributing to the government's 
counterinsurgency effort. However, this contribution gives 
the government, particularly the military, a black eye 
because of the human rights abuses. It is like 
chemotherapy. The treatment is as bad as the disease. The 
methods employed by the parami I itaries do not strengthen 
or support democratic institutions; rather, they foster 
authoritarianism. 

Yet, because of the ineffectiveness of the Colombian 
government's attempts to protect the rural population from 
the guerrillas through democratic institutions, the 
parami I itari es arethe natural response of a sector that feels 
the need for rel i ef at any pri ce. Of what val ue i s democracy if 
it cannot protect its citizens? The paramilitaries are 
unsavory, but they are not simply the servants of drug 
traffickers, large landowners, and corrupt military officers. 
They have grown beyond this and have become a rural 
movement in their own right. 

The Colombian government has largely chosen to fight 
the paramilitaries. This is required of a rule-of-law regime. 
The state has an obi i gati on to pu ni sh the perpetrators of al I 
atrocities and crimes. The real problem is that by only 
treating the paramilitaries as criminals, they provide no 
long-term justice for the population represented by the 
paramilitaries. Without addressing the political needs of 
this population, there will be no long-term solution to the 
war. The reality is that the paramilitaries represent an 
important group of the Colombian populacethat has had no 
voice, a population greater than the supporters of the 
guerrillas, and, unless the legitimate rights of this sector 
are protected by the government, the problem will not 
disappear. It will not matter if the major paramilitary 
leaders are arrested and jailed. If the dynamics that led to 
the creation of the movement are not resolved, new groups 
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will be created. We only have to look at the history of 
Colombia's Marxist insurgents. Each group that 
disappeared was eventually replaced by a new group 
because, while individuals tired of war, the system 
remained broken. The paramilitaries feel they have found 
the cure for the disease, and many Colombians apparently 
agree because these groups continueto be formed at a brisk 
ratedespitethei r unsavory nature. I n real ity, thei r methods 
are only very effective at suppressing the symptoms, giving 
an illusion of a cure, while they sow the seeds of the next, 
more virulent strain of the disease. With each evolution of 
this type, both by the guerrillas and paramilitaries, 
reaction, counterreaction, death, vengeance, and bloodshed 
are part of this sickness. 

I n short, the government desperately needs to find some 
way to i n corporate people, who, because they have no other 
recourse, su pport the parami I i tari es, i nto a strategi c pi an to 
pacify the country through legal, democratic means where 
the anger of these people can be used in a constructive 
manner. Perhaps the most effective alternative would be 
the creation of a parallel, legal, civilian defense militia, 
national guard, or constabulary under the control of the 
police or another civilian entity that could prevent abuses 
from occurring. The purpose would be to attract those 
elements of the paramilitaries' support base who would 
prefer to operate within the law, but feel they cannot since 
the state does not provide an effective alternative. 

Such a strategy, if successful, might deny the guerrillas 
territory "liberated" by the paramilitaries; moreover, it 
would isolatethetruly criminal elements in the latter. Then 
having started to address the systemic problem, the state 
can pursue the criminal elements and eliminate them 
without fear of perpetuity. Unfortunately, this kind of 
solution is not likely tobe adopted in theshort run. Because 
of the cycle mentioned earlier, Colombia has a legacy of 
rural civilian militias, official or otherwise, running amok. 
The 1,000-day war at the turn of the 20th century, La 
Violencia in the mid-20th century, and the current 
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paramilitaries are all part of this tradition. The problem is 
that none of these militias were ever created with sufficient 
controls in place to make them accountable. No matter, 
there is great aversion to creating yet another such 
organization because of the fear of what they might do. In 
1998 Colombia dismantled several hundred of its very 
weak, highly regulated, officially sponsored neighborhood- 
watch type groups, known asVigilanceand PrivateSecurity 
Services (CON VI VI R). The ghosts of the past may be 
impossible in the current political cl i mate to overcome. 

This is not a good sign, as most successful 
counterinsurgency and pacification strategies to date have 
relied heavily on civil defense militias. These groups are 
important because they have denied territory, and 
consequently support, logistics, and communications, tothe 
guerrillas. They have also freed the armed forces from 
security duties to conduct maneuver and combat 
operations. The incentive for militias is that they are 
empowered to defend their own homes and sources of 
economic sustenance. Unlike army units or patrols that 
move in and conduct operations on a short-term basis, 
civilian militias have a personal stake in the security of the 
local area. In neighboring Peru, civil defense militias have 
been recognized as contributing heavily to the demise of 
Sendero Luminoso. Most of rural Ayacucho is now safe for 
tourists, something that was unheard of only a few years 
ago. 

Colombia made the militias that had been operating 
under army auspices illegal in 1989, and the result has been 
disastrous— namely, the uncontrolled proliferation of the 
paramilitaries. Essentially, the government cut off supply 
of a service when it was in high demand. Like all services in 
high demand, rather than ceasing to exist, it continued in a 
I ess control led and more volatile form through the informal 
sector. Making the militias illegal did not uncreatethem, it 
merely encouraged the creation of multiple groups outside 
the control of the state. The same thing happened in Peru, 
but the militias there never reached the levels of 
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sophistication or depravity attained in Colombia. This was 
largely due to their lack of access to resources. In contrast, 
in Colombia drug money escalated the war to a much higher 
level. I ntheend, however, the Peruvian military reluctantly 
incorporated the civilian militias and provided them with 
some leadershi p and weapons. 1 1 was not too I ong thereafter 
that guerrilla activity began to significantly decline. 

In Colombia, the uncontrolled paramilitary groups 
quickly developed the most efficient and ruthless means of 
operation, and are now a serious threat to state stability. 
The original justification for eliminatingthecitizen militias 
was that they were hard to control and committed excesses. 
This cannot be disputed, but it is far easier to reform an 
incorporated force than to control an unincorporated one. 
The tortured history of the paramilitaries is an excellent 
example of the latter. The abuses committed outside the 
bounds of government control are probably much greater 
than those that would have occurred had the militias 
remained legal and under the direct supervision of the 
authorities. The real question about the formation of a new 
parallel force is whether the parent institution will exercise 
the necessary control. In the past, the Colombian army and 
police could probably not have been relied on todothis, but 
thi ngs seem to be different today, especi a I ly with the pol ice, 
but with the army as wel I . 

Regardless, this may not be a realistic solution for 
Colombia. It may already be too late to form a parallel 
militia. First, the 1991 constitution forbids such a force. 
Second, the legal problems of CON VI VI R indicate that the 
juridical battle for the creation of such an entity would be 
fierce and might not be resolved in time to do much good. 
Third, Colombia's recent experience with the paramilitaries 
has been so bad that there might be too much political 
resistance to such a measure. A second alternative, then, 
would be to deal with the paramilitaries as currently 
constituted. This is certainly the paramilitaries' preference. 
The leadership of the paramilitaries has called on the 
government to include the AUC in the peace talks, 
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indicating that there will be no peace in Colombia without 
the participation of his group. The government has been 
extremely loath to offer these elements the political status 
to participate in the negotiations. However, it has been 
forced to cede some ground. As the paramilitaries have 
gained strength, the government has made unpublicized 
contacts, and there i s a certai n consensus that at some poi nt 
peace negotiations will be conducted with them, though 
separately from the talks with the guerrillas. Perhaps the 
real issue for the government is timing. The hope seems to 
have been that, once peacetalks were on a firm footing with 
the insurgents, some kind of conversations could then take 
pi ace with the paramilitaries. With the way things aregoing 
with the peacetalks with the insurgents, this is unlikely. 

Conclusions. 

Hard choices have to be made. Regardless of the 
alternative chosen, if the segment of Colombian society 
represented by the paramilitaries is not incorporated into 
the solution, there will be no real solution. Unchecked, 
uncountered, unco-opted, and unrepresented, the 
paramilitary movement will continue to grow and become 
increasingly radicalized. This will occur with or without its 
current leaders, for the momentum is already established. 
In turn, that will further weaken the efforts of the state to 
bri ng I aw and order to Col ombi a. 

The paramilitaries continually insist that they are not 
antistate, and that their only raison d'etre is to fight the 
guerrillas. They claim that once the insurgents are 
defeated, they will demobilize. However, this is now highly 
unlikely, even if the guerrillas are largely defeated. It is 
unlikely that the latter would demobilize simply because 
their objective had been accomplished. In the author's 
judgment, they would be loathe to lay down their weapons 
and cede complete control to a state that allowed the 
guerri 1 1 as to conti nue to exi st, and fai I ed to represent them 
(the paramilitaries) in the attempt to find a solution. The 
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fear is that under such a state new guerrilla groups would 
soon emerge. In such a scenario, the paramilitaries would 
continuetoexistasaguaranteetopreventtheemergenceof 
new, powerful insurgent groups. They probably would not 
attempt to take power, but would impose their will on the 
state through the threat of violence. 

If the Colombian government continues to treat the 
paramilitaries as mere criminal organizations without 
addressing their social, political, and economic foundations, 
it will face several problems. First, it will have to 
increasingly divide its resources, which are already 
stretched thin. Second, the paramilitaries, who are 
currently pro-state, will become a nti state, and warfare will 
take place between their forces and those of the 
government. This will further weaken the latter's 
counter insurgency efforts and create a three-way war. 
Colombia is al ready havi ng trouble fighti ng the guerri I las, 
so the implications are not salutory. 

Thegovernment needstocounterthecriminal acts of the 
paramilitaries, just as it does those of the guerrillas. 
However, it needs to view the paramilitaries, like the 
guerrillas, as a political-military movement, not merely a 
criminal element. This does not imply granting the 
paramilitaries immunity or approving their acts of terror. 
Clearly, the government cannot tolerate certain types of 
behavior. Their atrocities threaten the very foundations of 
the democracy Colombia needs to build in order to bring 
long-term peace. The perpetrators of gross violations of 
human rights on all sides must be prosecuted, and elements 
of the military that are involved with the paramilitaries 
must be purged. But thegovernment will not be successful if 
it does not address the fundamental issues of the 
paramilitaries' constituents. Colombia needs to find a way 
to incorporate and co-opt this constituency in order to 
channel its efforts and momentum into a productive, legal, 
and constructive program to bring peace to the nation. 
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